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INTRODUCTION by GODFREY RUBENS 


“A prophet however much he may appear to be in 
opposition to his age, yet in a peculiar way represents 
that time. He is the antidote, or balance, the complement 
and his is the voice which awakes all those who are ready 
to be like minded. If he is wholly successful, and his 
teaching is absorbed, it may afterwards hardly be under- 
stood how anyone might have believed otherwise. The 
flashing inspiration becomes a common place. It is the 
prophet's aim to be thus absorbed’’.! 

This quotation is from an essay by William Lethaby 
on John Ruskin, but he could with more justice have 
been writing of himself. The influence of Ruskin and 
William Morris on the radical development of late 
nineteenth-century design and architecture is now better 
understood and it has become increasingly arguable that 
Lethaby’s work had equal significance. In the world of 
architectural thought he occupied a most unusual position 
influencing architects, educationalists, historians Sad 
others by his articles in architectural and building 
Journals, by his books, by his teaching and by his 
ae many bodies connected with design and 
; When at the beginning of this century English archi- 
ecture returned to eclecticism and various forms of 
classicism were revived, Lethaby’s ideas, at least as far 
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as modern building were concerned, received a set-back. 
He was attacked for being a functionalist and dismissed 
as a crank. It was not until the Modern Movement began 
to make headway in England that his opinions were 
listened to again, though by then their authorship was 
often forgotten; the prophet had been, at least partially, 
absorbed. 

William Lethaby’s father was a skilled carver and 
gilder and typical of many of the best progressive 
Victorian working men. He lived in Barnstaple where his 
son was born in 1857 and on whom he had a lasting 
influence. He was a well known local personality, an 
ardent Liberal and influential member of the Bible 
Christian Society, a sect that had much in common with 
the Primitive Methodists. William went to the local 
grammar school, until he was fourteen, when he was 
articled to William Lauder, a many-sided local architect 
and intellectual. Thereafter he was practically self- 
educated, and this must in part account for his notable 
independence of mind. His talent as a draftsman and 
designer soon declared itself and he won many prizes, 
including the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Soane Medallion and the Pugin Travelling Scholarship. 

In 1879 he came to London to work for Norman Shaw 
as chief clerk. Shaw was one of the most successful 
architects of the day and belonged, as he said, to that 
generation of architects which had “kicked the Gothic 
Revival out from below our feet” by inventing a very 
fashionable style whose sources lay in mid seventeenth 
century English domestic architecture Shaw allowed his 
clerks a very free hand on the detailing of his buildings 
and there is no doubt that Lethaby contributed a great 
deal to the development of this style, which was popularly 
~ and incorrectly known as “Queen Anne”. 

Ten years later Lethaby set up for himself and though 
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he practised for only about a decade, each of the small 
number of buildings he designed is of outstanding 
interest. The first was “Avon Tyrell” a large country 
house, built in 1891 and the last, a country church in 
1902 at Brockhampton, Ross-on-Wye. Some years earlier 
he had played a prominent part in the founding of the 
Art Workers’ Guild and the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. It was through these two organisations that the 
Arts and Crafts Movement found its greatest expression 
and where that most far reaching development, now 
known as “English Free Architecture”, inspired by the 
Arts and Crafts Movement, had its main platform. 

The Movement too had a revolutionary effect on 
design and architectural education. New ways of teach- 
ing and seeing came into education, first in England and 
then Europe and America. Lethaby played a leading 
part in this revolution, as first art adviser to the newly 
created Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, the largest local authority in Europe. 
Here he was mainly responsible for inventing and 
organising art and design education in London. When the 
L.C.C.’s radical new school, the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts, was opened in 1896, Lethaby and George 
Frampton were appointed joint principals but Frampton 
soon retired. The Central was very influential; Herman 
Muthesius, the founder of the Deutsche Werkbund 
described it as “probably the best run school in Europe”. 
When the Royal College of Art was re-organised in 1900 
Lethaby became the first Professor of Design. 
ee nearly forty years he worked for the Society for 
he Protection of Ancient Buildings and became, in 
oo the supreme authority on the care of old buildings. 
n 1906 he was invited to become surveyor of West- 
secs Abbey and from then until he retired in 1928 
e made the Abbey a monument to the principles of the 
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S P.A.B. His aim was to preserve the building by constant 
daily care and to avoid all the misguided efforts of the 
previous thirty years and more to “restore” the fabric 
and obliterate the effects of age. He was responsible for 
the skilful cleaning which revealed so much of the long- 
hidden colour of monuments and fabric. 

His chief desire during the last thirty years of his life 
was to get us all to look at England and see it, not as a 
land to be exploited but as a home to be protected and 
rightly used. He strove in every way open to him to get 
people to see, to think, to understand, before it was too 
late. 

Architecture, Mysticism and Myth is Lethaby’s first 
book and it has a unique place in the history of archi- 
tectural theory for it advanced the then new idea that 
psychological and philosophical notions found symbolic 
expression in architectural forms. Lethaby’s own intro- 
duction is of great interest since it is here that he sets out 
his theory of architecture and explains why he believes 
that architecture and symbolism cannot be divorced. 
Architecture, he said, is a synthesis of the fine arts and 
crafts and that all previous histories of architecture have 
really been only histories of building, which is merely the 
vehicle of architecture. The purpose of architecture is, 
however, to satisfy the intellect; it is thought embodied 
in form. Form is realised by the unconscious desire for 
aesthetic qualities, which he defines as symmetry, 
smoothness and sublimity and the conscious desire to 


Facing page: Lethaby’s drawing of The Beryl Shrine from 
Rossetti’s poem “Rose Mary” was plate no. 137 of the Archi- 
tectural Illustration Society and was published by The Architect 
on 20 January 1888. See page 32. 
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express truths either directly or in comprehensible 
symbols. 

Like Vitruvius, Lethaby proposed “three ultimate 
facts behind all architecture’ and the first two of these 
correspond to those originally offered by Vitruvius, who 
wrote, that there were three things to be considered in 
any building; utility or commodity, durability and 
beauty. Lethaby’s third is, ‘‘style/nature’’ and though 
“beauty”? may be the outcome of “style” it is here 
implicitly a relative quality. But it still is not clear 
exactly what he means, because he also defines “‘style’’ 
as “tradition”, and “nature” as man’s “conception of the 
universe’. Nevertheless it is possible to say that Lethaby 
explains the phenomenon of style in a materialist and 
anti-platonic way as the outcome of a dialectic between 
man and nature, and that style, since it reflects a 
changing conception of reality, must like nature, be in 
constant flux. 

Lethaby’s notions were part of a general fin-de-stécle 
interest in mysticism and various European writers and 
artists were experimenting with symbolism for a variety 
of reasons. In England there were the so-called Decadents, 
a movement that centred around the Yellow Book and 
whose best known members were Aubrey Beardsley, 
Oscar Wilde, Arthur Symons and Ernest Dowson. 
Though they and Lethaby were influenced by the Pre- 
Raphaelite Movement in general and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti in particular, their views on the purpose of 
symbolism were quite opposite and this can be illustrated 
by a quotation from Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray 
also published in 1891. With Wilde’s statement that “‘all 
art is at once surface and symbol’? Lethaby would 
probably have agreed, but not with the next two, 

“Those who go beneath the symbol do so at their peril. 
Those who read the symbol do so at their peril” for 
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Lethaby’s intention in this book is “‘to discover the 
purpose behind structure and form which may be called 
the esoteric principles of architecture’. 

The book did not have an unmixed welcome; Reginald 
Blomfield for one had to ‘‘confess that none oi us at the 
time made much of Lethaby’s book, the ‘Cosmos’ as 
he used humorously to call it”.3 The Times reviewer 
agreed, “As mere outsiders we are perhaps no competent 
judges but if architects are to write so obscurely as 
Mr. Lethaby writes we cannot but rejoice that writers 
on architecture have not too often been architects. .. 
His insight is so esoteric that to plain people its deliver- 
ances are simply unintelligible’’.4 But in the architectural 
press long and favourable reviews appeared so that it is 
not surprising that it went into a second edition in less 
than a twelve-month. Most of the reviews described the 
contents without very much comment and here The 
Architect is typical, though the piece ends on a somewhat 
wistful note, “. .. in so practical an age there is no need 
to warn them against myths or mysticisms but can it be 
said that the architecture of the scientific period sur- 
passes in beauty the architecture of the long period of 
E -.. we must sympathise with men (who) ... 

elieved that architecture could be made to show forth 
their greatness by expressing their relations to a mighty 
ee universe. They had a more worthy ideal 

e canab ; Sas 
o P; ilities of the art than their scientific 
é This theme is also taken up by the reviewer in The 
E Architect who saw the book in the context of the 
Ar Tea then raging in the profession about the 
oe registration of architects, and whether archi- 
e i a profession or an art. “Of late,” he wrote, 
A ave been deluged with almost every kind of argu- 
to prove that architecture is something that it 
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really is not, while some less bold than others have 
endeavoured to prove it to be a cross between a business 
and an art...” 

“It is refreshing . . . to turn away from considerations 
of this kind . . . here we find a definition of architecture, 
which indicates . . . the full and true interpretation of it”. 
The review ends by questioning if architects have the 
time or inclination to study the ‘‘art’’ of architecture. 
“We are afraid that the success of British architects is 
by no means regarded as lying along such an ideal 
path as this. Guineas form a more solid attraction than 
art to the many, only the few are content to woo art 
for herself . . 6 

The reviewer in Architectural Association Notes as 
might be expected took a different view of the book and 
perhaps represented student opinion of the future possi- 
bilities for architecture it suggested ““. .. the author is 
able to bring to light overlooked and neglected facts of 
such special and far reaching importance ... it is no 
ordinary insight that discloses to us these investigations 
into ‘esoteric principles’ and underlying ideas which go 
deep down and are the very roots and fundamental 
sustenance of architecture ... 

“At a time moreover when building generally consists 
of a ‘mere envelope without contents’ these primary 
ideas reveal to us its functional growth in the past towards 
a distinct impression of thought and since architecture 
must always owe much of its potency over the imagina- 
tion, to inherent impressiveness of form, it may be said 
that it only reaches its fullest expression when the form is 
fraught with meaning and symbolised some recognised 
beauty or mystery of life. 

“In concluding his book with this significant chapter 
(The Symbol of Creation) and leaving so pregnant a 
symbol suspended in our memory . . . we seem to see... 
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a direct appeal to those creative instincts which might 
convert again the truths of exacter science to the use of 
architecture to be a new vesture of thought, with which 
to cloth its nakedness and give form to a new tradition. 
Here lies the germ of all noble building in the future and 
we earnestly hope that the appearance of this book is 
itself a sign of the ripeness of the times and that it comes 
to an expectant world able and willing to make use of the 
ideas it contains”’.” The review was significantly headed 
with a quotation from Lethaby, “If you would know the 
new, you must search the old.”’ 

At the end of this review there is a hint of eclecticism 
and there seems to be no doubt that Architecture 
Mysticism and Myth stimulated the late nineteenth- 
century Byzantine Revival of which John Francis 
Bentley's Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral 
designed circa 1895, was the most ambitious in size and 
Henry Wilson’s comprehensive scheme of extension and 
decoration for St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, the most 
opulent.* The book encouraged the study of Byzantine 
architecture and art and some of Lethaby’s friends like 
Sidney Barnsley were involved in both. He was at that 
time building and decorating St. Sophia Church, Lower 
Kingswood, which not only contains some genuine 
Byzantine fragments but is also strongly influenced by 
the style. There are, for example, two fine hanging lamps 
decorated with ovoid forms similar to the illustration 
loaned by Barnsley for reproduction in Lethaby’s book 
and which appears on page 269. 

Apart from its content, the direct influence of which on 
eee buildings has yet to be more thoroughly pursued, 

e book is so constructed that even now a complete 
reading of it leaves in the contemporary mind a com- 
oe vision of a transcendental “temple built without 

e sound of hammer, axe or tool of iron”. Its effect on 
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more sensitive and thoughtful people than Blomfield 
in the prosaic world of the professional architect is 
established in the words of Robert Schultz Weir, ‘This 
book opened up to us younger men a hitherto undreamed 
of (world) of romance in architecture. The labyrinth, the 
golden gates of the sun, pavements like the sea . . . now 
through Lethaby one began to understand something of 
what they all meant. I was at that time about to do a 
small private chapel, into it went a pavement like the 
sea and a ceiling like the sky, as an accepted tradition’’.® 
The small private chapel was built in 1893 for the 3rd 
Marquis of Bute at St. John’s Lodge, Regents Park, but 
unfortunately is now destroyed. 

And younger women too it seems came under the spell 
of Lethaby’s first book. “I myself,” said May Morris, “at 
that time was in a groping way trying to study these 
things . .. symbolic representations and such like and I 
fell on that book with much delight.’’?° 

But if Lethaby’s argument was accepted the problem 
of a modern symbolism remained and the reviewer in 
The Builder put his finger on it. “The moral of all this 
(for there is a moral in this book) is that architecture 
should still be designed in its highest forms, under the 


These two drawings formed part 
of the frontispiece to the Archi- 
tectural Association Sketchbook 
for 1889. In that year Lethaby 
was working on new illustrations 
for the Hyperonotomachia Poli- 
phili and this drawing is in- 
fluenced by those in the original 
edition. 
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influence of, and with some relation to the known and 
imagined facts of the universe, in fact that the highest 
significance of architecture is not attainable otherwise; 
that it must have a symbolism immediately compre- 
hensible by a great body of spectators. But of what 
kind and in what relation to ‘the facts of the universe’ 
as at present ‘known’ Mr. Lethaby does not offer to 
define.’ 

Even if Lethaby had had a specific answer to such an 
immense problem, to offer it would not have been his 
style but, in the last paragraph of the introduction, he 
does argue that modern architecture must have an intel- 
ligible, rational and egalitarian symbolism. Here his views 
were in direct conflict with those of the contemporary 
Decadents who sought in the use of symbols, mystifi- 
cation; and in unreason, reason. Oscar Wilde gives Dorian 
Gray a typically peverse cause for being interested in 
mysticism. ‘“‘Mysticism with its marvellous power of 
making things strange to us and its subtle antinomianism 
that seems to accompany it moved him for a season.” 

Probably no young architect was more aware of the 
problem of a modern symbolism than Charles Rennie 
Mackintosh. In February 1893 he gave a lecture to the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects, taking “Architecture” 
as his subject. This lecture is considered an intellectual 
achievement of some importance by Professor Thomas 
Howarth and he says of it, “... The remarkable thing 
is not that he had shown scanty evidence of an original 
turn of mind in his academic studies before this, but that 
he, a mere draughtsman with no literary pretensions, 
should now have the courage to read before the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects a paper which virtually con- 
demned the work of every practising architect in 
Scotland—a paper which was at once a declaration and 

a challenge. One can well imagine the derision with which 
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it would be received in professional circles” .!2 In fact a 
comparison between the manuscript of the lecture and 
Lethaby’s introduction to this book show that Mackin 
tosh’s “original turn of mind” was in fact Lethaby’s for 
the core of this lecture is taken from Mh 
Mysticism and Myth practically word for word What 
other influence Lethaby had on Mackintosh has et tob 
determined, but if this is anything to go by it A ie 
been profound. And seeing the generally favourable a 
that the book was received in England it seems R 
that it would really “have been received with derision” 
by the Glasgow Institute. The remarkable thing is not 
that Mackintosh should have cribbed his text u Tai 
went seemingly undetected for so long and this i l 
measure of the isolation of Scotland at that time. It ie 
another Scot who finally identified his source ee 
ninety years later.8 d 
ae continually returned to the problem in his 
st a and writing. He explored, often in a fanciful 
a an interesting way the possibilities of 
o. ae olism when designing ecclesiastical work, 
wee oe work his experiments are often arresting, 
aah sine ae ee esoteric. This does 
is deman j 
symbols but in this case the reasons oh ee a 
E both subtle and complex. | Da 
oie the book was completed Lethaby met 
Hai ne was his neighbour at Gray’s Inn Square 
Se . The happy chance of close intimacy 
eer ns b, at last satisfied my mind about that 
Shik ee ing we call ‘architecture’,’’ he wrote, and 
fea oy be accurate, his ideas nevertheless con- 
een es . so that by about 1915 he defined archi- 
et eveloping structural art which has as its 
purpose the better ordering of town life.’4 And he 
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was defining symbolism and its relationship to archi- 
tecture again in a new way. 

“At the inner heart of ancient building were wonder, 
worship, magic, and symbolism; the motive of ours must 
be human service, intelligible structure, and verifiable 
science. As Mr. Statham well said, ‘all architecture—that 
is, all that is worth the name—is one vast symbolism; 
symbolism controlled by and expressive of structure 
might be the definition of architecture in the higher 
sense’. In saying that the old ways are closed to us, 
please do not think I would have it otherwise; my own 
mind rests with the poetries of ancient art and I am 
altogether inadequate for the methods of science. How- 
ever, I do see that science has a new magic wonder of 
its own, and that the manufacture of sham antiquity in 
our buildings is vain and silly. Look at our sham classic 
business premises and cinemas and our sham Gothic 
churches! I am sure for myself that such trivial make- 
believing too long persisted in must mean national 


decay.’ "15 
London 1974 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Tn ; . f TE 
j oe ges ‘peaking, ïs little more than a new combination 
Hae ges tat have been previously gathered and deposited in 
T E AAN ing can come of nothing: he who has laid 
can produce no combinations. —REYNOLDS Discourse A = 
i ; 


Te en of architecture, as usually written 
a ena e origins from the hut 
] s, and further developments i 
—the adjustment of for a oe 
i ms to the conditions of | 
po the clay of Mesopotamia, the Senha ot 
pyp ; and marble of Greece—is rather the histor of 
a oe of ‘Architecture’ it may be, in the ase we 
: ae ee ies ou not the Architecture which 
o 

oa e fne arts, the commune of all 
K ice are ae the vehicle of painting, so 
e vehicle of archit ich i 

: t itecture, which 
= aa behind form, embodied and realised for 
E po of its manifestation and transmission 
r an then, interpenetrates building, not for 
ee x ion of the simple needs of the body but the 
p ones of the intellect. I do not mean that 
an thus distinguish between architecture and 
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building, in those qualities in which they meet and 
overlap, but that in the sum and polarity of them 
all; these point to the response of future thought, 
those to the satisfaction of present need; and so, 
although no hut or mound, however early or rude, 
but had something added to it for thought’s sake, 
yet architecture and building are quite clear and 
distinct as ideas—the soul and the body. 

Of the modes of this thought we must again dis- 
tinguish ; some were unconscious and instinctive, as 
the desire for symmetry, smoothness, sublimity, and the 
like merely esthetic qualities, which properly enough 
belong to true architecture , and others were direct and 
didactic, speaking by a more or less perfect realisation, 
or through a code of symbols, accompanied by tradi- 
tions which explained them. The main purpose and 
burthen of sacred architecture—and all architecture, 
temple, tomb, or palace, was sacred in the early days 
is thus inextricably bound up with a people’s 
thoughts about God and the universe. 

Behind every style of architecture there isan earlier 
style, in which the germ of every form is to be found ; 
except such alterations as may be traced to new 
conditions, or directly innovating thought in religion, 
all is the slow change of growth, and it is almost 
impossible to point to the time of invention of any 
custom or feature. As Herbert Spencer says of cere- 
monial generally: ‘Adhering tenaciously to all his 
elders taught him, the primitive man deviates into 
novelty only through unintended modifications. Every 

one now knows that languages are not devised but 
evolve; and the same is true of usages. It has, 
rightly, been the habit of historians of architecture to 
lay stress on the differences of the several styles and 


schools of successive ages, but, in the far larger sense, | 
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all architecture is one, when tra 
stream of civilisations, as they e A 
one another. For instance, argue as a 
may, as to whether the columns at Beni Has oe 
rightly called proto-Doric, it is a fact to be a a 
in an open book, that a Greek temple and a 
Egyptian temple are substantially at one, wh f 
consider the infinite possibilities of forr if dis. 
eaten? from tradition. pln ae 
t has often been pointed o 
of stone centric: still ee Cee 
manner of building in wood that went before oa : 
is it always. How long the steamshi ret : d 
survivals of the sailing vessel, and how the 5 balar 
of a coachroad still answers for the railway ee 
eae a then, I want to ask, are the ultimate facts 
cae cytes eos which has given it form? 
: Farst, the similar needs and desi i 
ao Sean n a8 TE the T 
: ,an e sic i 
T and combination ; aa ae ce ae 
a ea It is of this last that I propose to 
pr ee tae (he ne et 
re, the connecti i 
< ae = a structure, and the Sie 
ee ae of nature and the ornaments of 
i 5 T ut of the whole—the Heavenly Temple 
Lillie in A cae a 
a sm in ristendom,” ‘ puz 
a oe that the only modern ea 
oe T iates of the ancient mysteries should 
e PY emselves entirely with the business of 
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occupied itself in reality, with a temple built without 
sound of hammer, axe, or tool of iron. It was the 
temple of the skies, the Macrocosmos, in point of fact.’ 
It will be necessary, not only to examine architec- 
ture in the monuments, but the contemporary state- 
ments which relate to them, the stories about buildings, 
and even the mythology of architecture, for such a 
mythology there ts. 
If we trace the artistic forms of things, made by 
man, to their origin, we find a direct imitation of 
nature. The thought behind a ship is the imitation of 
a fish. So to the Egyptians and Greeks the ‘ Black 
Ship’ bore traces of this descent, and two eyes were 
painted at the prow. The custom still lingers on the 
Mediterranean and on the waters of China: the eyes 
are given, it is said, to enable the ship to see its way 
over the pathless sea. Tables and chairs, like the beasts, 
are quadrupeds ; the lion’s leg and foot of modern 
furniture come to us from the Greeks, and, earlier, 
they were used in Assyria and Egypt. Thrones 
had beasts on either hand, a custom traditionally 
followed for thrones, Hittite, Chaldean, or Hindu, that 
of Solomon, the imperial throne at Constantinople, 
or our own Coronation chair. The Egyptian funeral 
bier seems like a joke, so frank and unmodified is the 
imitation: it looks, as shown on the mummy cases, 
like a long, flat-backed lion, tail and all; the example 
preserved in the Boulak Museum, has the ordinary 
parallelogram of a bed, each leg being a lion’s leg; a 
head is attached to the middle of the front rail, and a 
tail, like a pump handle, projects far behind in a great 
sweeping curve. 
Where else, indeed, should we go for the highest 
imagination? In the modern Greek folk stories,: 
the hero usually has three marvellous robes; one 
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our churches—and was it not to be like the heavenly 
sanctuary, that Solomon built the temple without the 
sound of tool ? po 

I do not necessarily claim that this was the origin 
of all structures set apart for a purpose in a sense 
sacred; nor possibly in every case was this the first 
interpretation of some of the symbols. Customs 
have many explanations. I claim that, given the idea 
of a universe and universe gods, the phase here set 
out was a necessary one; and as this stage certainly 
everywhere preceded the age, when works, worthy 
the name of architecture, were produced—buildings 
which enshrined ideas—it is here we shall find the 
formative factor in their design. And for this there 
is ample authority; De la Saussaye, in his compre- 
hensive ‘ Manual of the Science of Religion’ (1891), 
says ‘the symbolism of temple buildings some- 
times seems to refer to the structure of the world, 
sometimes to the religious relationship of men to the 
gods.’ 

Beginning with the form of the world in the first 
chapter, the three or four which follow, deal with 
the relation of the building to it as a whole, and the 
rest with parts and details. 

We need not suppose that temples were a sum 
of these symbols in all cases, if in any; but that 
from this common book of architecture, each took 
what he would, little or much, sometimes openly, 
sometimes with more or less translation, some- 
times at first hand, often as a half-remembered 
tradition. 

The ritual side of symbolism is entirely neglected 
here, but there is ample evidence that sacred 
ceremony, the state that surrounded a throne, and the 
pageant of war, all had reference to the ritual and 
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pomp of nature; so that man might be one with her 
and share her invincible strength. Ridiculous as, at 
first, it may seem, the Throne, Crown, and Orb of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria can only be explained in this 
way: they are all symbols of a God in his temple ; 
and hereditary kingship has everywhere, as Mr Spencer 
has shown, claimed divinity, God descent, and after- 
wards God consent—the right divine. Asis said in 
the old Chinese book, the Li Ki (Sac. Books of E. 
Vol. 28), ‘all ceremonial usages, looked at in their 
general characteristics, are the embodiment of the 
ideas suggested by heaven and earth ; take their laws 
from the changes of the four seasons ; imitate the 
operation of the contracting and developing move- 
ments in nature, and are conformed to the feelings of 
men. It is on this account that they are called the 
Rules of Propriety; and when anyone finds fault 
with them, he only shows his ignorance of their 
origin.’ 


Old architecture lived because it had a purpose. 
Modern architecture, to be real, must not be a mere 
envelope without contents. As M. César Daly says in 
his Hautes Etudes, if we would have architecture excite 
an interest, real and general, we must havea symbolism, 


immediately comprehensible by the great majority of 


Spectators. But this message cannot be that of the 
past—terror, mystery, splendour. Planets may not 
circle nor thunder roll in the temple of the future. 
No barbaric gold with ruddy bloom; no jewels; 
emeralds half a palm over, rubies like an egg, and 
crystal spheres, can again be used more for magic 
than for beauty. No terraced temples of Babylon to 
reach the skies; no gold-plated palaces of Ecbatana, 
seven-walled ; no ivory palaces of Ahab; nor golden 


, 
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houses of Nero with corridors a mile long; no 
stupendous temples of Egypt at first all embracing, 
then court and chamber narrowing and becoming 
lower, closing in on the awed worshipper and crushing 
his imagination; these, all of them, can never be built 
again, for the manner and the materials are worked 
out to their final issue. Think of the Sociology and 
Religion of all this, and the stain across it, “ each 
stone cemented in the blood of a human creature. 


-Those colossal efforts of labour forced on by an 


implacable will, are of the past, and such an archi- 
tecture is not for us, nor for the future. 

What, then, will this art of the future be? The 
message will still be of nature and man, of order and 
beauty, but all will be sweetness, simplicity, freedom, 
confidence, and light; the other is past, and well is 
it, for its aim was to crush life : the new, the future, is 
to aid life and train it, ‘so that beauty may flow into 
the soul like a breeze.’ 


CHAPTER I 


THE WORLD FABRIC 


‘ Tales of ages long forgotten 
Now the legends of creation 
Once familiar to ihe children.’ —KALEVALA. 


Í F we erase from the mind absolutely all that science 

has laboriously spied out of the actual facts of 
the material universe, and ask ourselves what would 
have been the thoughts by which man attempted at 
first to explain and image forth the natural order, we 
may put ourselves in sympathy with notions that at 
first seem absurd. We may see that the progress 
of science is merely the framing and destruction 
one by one of a series of hypotheses, and that the 
early cosmogonies are one in kind with the widest 
generalisations of science—from certain appearances 
to frame a theory of explanation, from phenomena 
to generalise law. 

In thus putting ourselves back into the early world, 
not only must we remember the limitations to the 
knowledge of phenomena, but also the inadequate 
means of expression. Not only must we ask our- 
selves what primitive man—to use the phrase for 
what it is worth, not letting it betray us—can have 
observed: we must ask at the same time; what 


images can he have had before him to which he might 
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liken the wonder of the sky and the might of the 
sea? Or rather, these are two phases of the same 
question by which we may realise the early systems, 
for in these things at least concepts were immediately 
linked with words, words which were descriptive 
comparisons. 

The unknown universe could then only be explained 
in terms of its known parts; the earth, shut in by the 
night sky, must have been thought of as a living 
creature, a tree, a tent, a building ; and these each 
form the world system to peoples now living. ‘Given 
the data,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘as known to him, 
the inference drawn by the primitive man is the 
reasonable inference.’ 

A tree with wide over-arching branches must have 
formed an apt and satisfactory _explanation, for 
legends of a world tree are so widely distributed ; 
we meet with them at the dawn of record, and they 
still strike their roots where ‘wild in woods’ the 
savage runs. 

The Chaldean inscriptions describe such a tree as 
growing at the centre of the world; its branches of 
crystal formed the sky and drooped to the sea. The 
Phoenicians thought the world like a revolving tree, over 
which was spread a vast tapestry of blue embroidered 
with stars. Traces of this scheme linger late into times 
of culture, and would account for astory in ‘Apollonios 
of Tyana’ that the people of Sardis doubted if the trees 
were not created before the earth; an idea exactly 
parallel to the controversy in the Talmud, as to the 
priority in creation of the heavens or the earth; one 
side maintaining that the object was made first and 
then the pedestal; the other, that the foundation is 
laid before the building is erected. 

All the East knew of such a tree; in Japan the gods 
broke their swords against it in vain; in Greece its 
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memory seems long to have survived as the olive of 
the forest of Colonas. 

In the Norse system a vast tree, the world-ash, 
rises in the centre of the earth, its branches forming 
the several heavens of the gods, its roots strike deep 


into hell, and there— 


EEAO A serpent evermore 


Lies deep asleep at the world’s dark core.’ 

Maori science still represents such a tree as rising 
to the heavens, ‘that dark nocturnal canopy which like 
a forest spreads its shade,’ its mighty growth first forced 
asunder Heaven and Earth. Such an idea is probably 
very uniform at a certain early stage of civilisation 
‘The fundamental conception of these myths,’ says 
Lenormant, ‘which never appear in perfection except 
under their oldest forms, represents the universe as 
an enormous tree’ Its trunk transfixes the earth, 
projecting upwards into heaven and below into the 
abyss, the heavens revolve on this axis, and may be 
reached by climbing the stem. 

An extract from Dr Tylor’s ‘Early History of 
Mankind’ will lead us to a later point of view. 
Man now surrounded by his own works sees in the 
universe a larger ‘tent to dwell in, a chamber, and 
ultimately a most elaborate structure, a conception 
which lasts long even in the direct line of descent 
of science. This idea it is children find so diff- 
cult to shake off—that there must be a brick wall 
somewhere circumscribing the universe, and we still 
recognise it in the phrase to ‘make the welkin ring.’ 

“There are, says Dr Tylor, ‘other mythological 
ways besides the heaven-tree by which, in different 
parts of the world, it is possible to go up and down 
between the surface of the ground and the sky or the 
regions below, . Such tales belong to a rude and 
Primitive state of knowledge of the earth’s surface, 
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and what lies above and below it. The earth is a flat 
plain surrounded by the sea, and the sky forms a roof 
on which the sun and moon and stars travel. The 
Polynesians who thought, like so many other people 
ancient and modern, that the sky descended at the 
horizon and enclosed the earth, still call foreigners 
“heaven bursters,” as having broken in from another 
world outside. The sky is to most savages, what 
it is called in the South American language, “the 
earth on high,” and we can quite understand the 
thought of some Paraguayans that at death their 
souls would go up to heaven by the tree which joins 
earth and sky. There are holes or windows through 
the sky-roof or firmament where the rain comes 
through; and if you climb high enough, you can get 
through and visit the dwellers above, who look and 
talk and live very much in the same way as the 
people upon earth. As above the flat earth, so below 
it, there are regions inhabited by men or manlike 
creatures, who sometimes come up to the surface, and 
sometimes are visited by the inhabitants of the upper 
earth. We live, as it were, upon the ground-floor of 


a great house, with upper storeys rising one over ° 


another above us, and cellars down below.’ 

_ This stage of thought lasted so long, embracing the 
great architectural ages in its span, that one cannot 
but see that there must have been a relation and 
reaction between such a world structure and the 
buildings of man, especially the sacred buildings set 
apart, as they mostly were, for a worship that thought 
it found its object in earth, sky, and stars. 

It would appear generally that to the great civilising 
races a square formed universe preceded the hemi- 
spherical ; indeed, we are much in the hemispherical 
age at present, it is just archaic enough to furnish the 
poet with his similes, but an old poet like Job found 
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his comparisons in the chamber-form, a cubical box 
with a lid on. .In the centre of this vast box whose 
lid is the sky rises the earth mountain, which is its 
prop and the pivot of its revolutions. It was seen 
that the centre of this revolution is at a point within 
the space guarded by the great bear, and that beyond 
this the stars dip under the earth of the northern 
horizon. Thus the earth mountain in the North 
furnishes a most adequate explanation of the apparent 
motions of the heavens; the crystal or metal heaven 
of the fixed stars revolves about it, and consequently 
the stars are hidden behind it in every revolution. 
The sun, moon, and planets issuing from a hole at the 
east, and sinking into another at the west, move over- 
head and find their way back by a subterranean path. 
The motive power was sometimes given by active 
beings, as in the Book of Enoch, or by the winds; 
thus the universe was like a great mill. 

It is likely that the dome was the next step, although 
as yet they were hard put to it to convey the idea, so a 
skull or half an eggshell furnished the comparison for 
the whole canopy of heaven, as in the northern system 
of the Edda :— 

Earth was not formed nor heaven above, a yawning 
gap there was, but grass nowhere. The earth is 
made fast in the midst, the sea round about it in a 
ring. The firmament in the form of a skull was set 
up over the earth with four sides, and under each 
corner they set dwarfs. The earth, called Midgard, 
is round without, and beyond is the deep sea; 
in the midst of the world was reared Asgard, where 
Odin is enthroned seeing over the whole world and 
each man’s doings. Without in the deep sea lies the 
Midgard-worm, tail in mouth. The holiest seat of 
the gods is at Ygedrasil’s ash, its boughs spread 
over the whole world. Three roots it has, one in 
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heaven, one in hell, where is Nidhogg, one where 
before was Yawning-gap, and there is the Spring of 
Knowledge. A fair hall is there, and from it issue 
three maidens—Has-been, Being, and Will-be--who 
shape the lives of men. On the boughs of the ash sits 
an eagle, wise in much, and between his eyes a hawk, 
while a squirrel runs up and down the tree bearing 
words of hate betwixt the eagle and the worm. | 
The following may serve as a general description 
of what we may call the chamber type, either square 
or round, with a ceiling or a dome. The earth is 
a mountain, and around its base flows the ocean, 
or it floats on the ocean; beyond is a high range 
of mountains which form the walls of the enclo- 
sure, and on these is either laid the ceiling in one 
great slab, or it is domed (sometimes the system 
is a compromise, the earth square, the sky circular, 
and they do not seem to have realised the difficulty of 
the pendentives!). The firmament is sustained by 
the earth mountain in the centre ; as in the Esquimaux 
account given by Dr Rink ‘the earth with the sea 
supported by it, rests upon pillars, and covers an 
under-world accessible by various entrances from the 
sea, as well as from mountain clefts. Above the 
earth an upper world is found, beyond which the blue 
sky, being of solid consistence, vaults itself like an 
outer shell, and, as some say, revolves around some 
high mountain top in the far north? A manina boat 
went ‘to the border of ocean, where the sky comes 
down to meet it? (H. Spencer, Sociology, I), Man 
was created on the mountain top, where it is in con- 
tact with heaven, and all earthly vegetation springs 
from the seeds of the central tree. In the South 
Pacific, Mr Andrew Lang tells us, the sky is a solid 
vault of blue stone. In the beginning of things the 
sky pressed hard on the earth, and the god Ru was 


we 
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obliged to thrust the two asunder. Ru is now the 
Atlas of Mangaia, ‘ The sky-supporting Ru.’ 

Above the firmament is the Over-sea, and the rain 
falls from it through perforations ; it serves as the floor 
of the upper regions, and flowing down the firmament, 
or down the sides of the mountain, supplies earthly 
seas ; the stars are either attached to the firmament or 
float on this over-sea. There is an amusing story of 
this celestial sea as late as Gervase of Tilbury. Some 
people coming out of church were surprised to see an 
anchor dangling by a rope from the sky, which caught 
in the tombstones, presently a man was seen descend- 
ing with the object of detaching it, but as he reached 
the earth he died as we should if drowned in water. 

The Egyptian system would seem to have been 
of the square type. The Egyptian, says Champollion, 
‘compared the sky to the ceiling of an edifice ;’ 
illustrations which figure the Cosmos in personified 
forms are frequent on the temples and mummy cases. 
Anexample is given by Lenormant (//zstotre Ancienne) 
showing Seb the Earth-Mountain, Tpe the firma- 
ment, and Nut the heavenly waters. In the Book of 
the Dead the soul passes through the gateway of this 
world into the other, ‘the House of Osiris, and that 
too was shut in by a wall with a great gateway for 
the sun at the east to reach our land; the dead had to 
be ferried over the waters which surrounded the earth, 
and so the river of death had purely a geographical 
import in its origin. 

Renouf says that ‘Ra is addressed as Lord of the 
great dwelling. The “great dwelling” is the universe, 
as the Hall of Seb is the earth, the Hall of Nut the 
heaven, and the Hall of the twofold Maat is the 
netherworld.’ 

Water was with them the primordial element in the 
formation of the universe, of which Maspero gives this 
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account: ‘For the astronomers of Egypt,as for the writer 
of the first chapter of Genesis, the sky was “ fluid” (une 
masse liquide), and enclosed wholly the earth resting 
on the solid atmosphere ; when the elemental chaos 
took form, the God Schou raised on high the waters 
and spread them out in space. It is on this celestial 
ocean, Nut, that the planets and stars float, the monu- 
ments show us them as genii of human or animal 
form navigating each his bark in the wake of Osiris. 
There was another widely known conception which 
presented the stars fixed like suspended lamps to the 
celestial vault, and they were lighted afresh each 
night by Divine power to give light to the nights of 
earth.’ 

The cosmogonic theories in the Veda have been 
abstracted by Mr Wallis and summarised in a review 
in the Academy (November 1887). ‘The Rig Vedic 
hymns disclose three distinct lines of thought in 
regard to the creation of the world, yielding three 
separate views as to its construction. The simplest 
theory is that the building of the world was done 
very much as the building of a house, by architects 
and artificers? ‘What, indeed, was the wood? 
What, too, was that tree,’ asks a hymn, ‘from which 
they fashioned the heaven and the earth?’ The 
space was laid out with the measuring rod of 
Varuna. This measuring-rod was the sun; and 
hence the measurers of the earth are the solar deities, 
especially Vishnu, ‘who measured the regions of the 
earth, and made fast the dwelling-places on high, 
stepping forth the Mighty Strider in three steps.’ 
The edifice had three stories or flats—the earth, the 
air, and the heavens—the measurement beginning 
from the front of the structure, or the East. ‘Indra 
measured out as it were a house with measures from 
the front? ‘The Dawn shone with brilliance and 
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opened for us the doors;’ the doors that ‘open 
high and wide with their frames.’ The roofing of 
the house is referred to in the epithet of the sky 
as ‘beamless or without rafters. The firmness of 
the edifice is marvelled at and praised. While the 
design and general structure are assigned to the 
greater deities, and especially to Indra as their repre- 
sentative, the woodwork and other details are done 
by artificer gods. As the first act of the Indian 
peasant on taking possession of a new house is to 
bring in sacred fire, so, says Mr Wallis, ‘the first act 
of the gods after the formation of the world was to 
produce the celestial Agni.’ 

In the Avesta the sky is said to be ‘like a palace 
built of a heavenly substance firmly established with 
ends that lie far apart.’ The idea of the temple of the 
sky is common to the classic poets, and becomes the 
palace or temple of glass of the Romancers, 

The early system of Chaldea belongs to the hemi- 
spherical class, and it is an interesting fact that modern 
evidence goes to show that the dome was first known 
in the Land of the Plain. ‘The Turanians of Chaldea 
represented the earth like a bark inverted and hollow 
underneath, not one of those oblong boats‘in use with 
us, but of a kind entirely round which the reliefs 
show, and which are still used on the Euphrates. In 
the interior hollow was concealed the abyss—the 
place of darkness and of death ; upon the convex 
surface was spread the earth, properly so called, 
enveloped on all sides by the stream of Ocean. 
Chaldea was regarded as the centre of the world, 
and far beyond the Tigris reposed the mountain of 
the east which united the heavens and the earth. 
The heavens were in the form of a vast hemisphere, 
of which the lower rim rested upon the extremity of 
the terrestrial bark beyond the river of ocean,’ 
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‘The firmament was spread out over the earth like 
a curtain; it turned, as if on a pivot, around the 
mountain of the east, and carried with it in its never- 
resting course the fixed stars with which its vault 
was studded. Between the heavens and the earth 
circled about the seven planets like large animals full 
of life; then came the clouds, the winds, the thunder, 
the rains. The earth rested on the abyss, the sky upon 
the earth. The early Chaldeans had not yet asked 
themselves upon what rested the abyss’ (Maspero). 

It is delightfully appropriate that to the heroic age 
of Greece a shield (probably circular and convex with 
a central boss) figured the form of the earth. To 
Homer the land where appeared the phantoms of 
the dead is beyond the ocean. We may suppose 
that this was the lonely shore of the belt of moun- 
tains from which the firmament would spring. The 
abyss is Tartarus, as in Iliad VIII., ‘gloomy Tar- 
tarus very far from hence (Olympus), where there 
is a very deep gulf beneath the earth, and iron portals 
and a brazen threshold as far below Hades as heaven 
is from earth. Hesiod is more particular; in nine 
days would a brazen anvil fall from Heaven to Earth, 
and nine other days from earth to Tartarus. 

Thus the Homeric scheme knew the earth as de- 
picted by the shield of Achilles; it was surrounded 
by ocean, and was midway between the solid metal 
heavens and Tartarus, probably, like a disc in a 
spherical envelope. Many-peaked Olympus, where 
the gods assembled, is rather the celestial Olympus— 
the surface of the vault of heaven, than a mere 
earthly mountain. A good account of this is given in 
Duncker’s ‘ History of Greece’ (I. IX.), on its summit 
was the ‘all-nourishing lake’ from which flowed all the 
waters of the world; the earthly Olympus was but a 
symbol of the heavenly mount. Anaxagoras taught 
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that the celestial vault was made of stone. Theophras- 
tus said the milky way was the junction of the two 
halves of the solid dome so badly joined that the light 
came through ; others said that it was a reflection of 
the sun’s light on the vault of heaven (Flammarion, 
‘Astronomical Myths’). 

Later when Phcenician voyagers had explored the 
Western seas, and a knowledge of India opened up 
the East, it was evidently felt that the world extended 
east and west, and with the same climate, while north 
and south the range was inconsiderable and the 
climate changing; so that Herodotus says, ‘I smile 
when I see many persons describing the circumference 
of the earth who have no sound reason to guide them; 
they describe ocean flowing round the earth, which 
is made circular as if by a lathe.’ Certain, however, 
that it was planned on some simple geometrical form, 
the proportion of 2 to 1 was accepted. Mr Charles 
Elton, writing of the traveller Pytheas of Marseilles 
330 B.C., and the extension of the estimate of size 
necessitated by his voyages, says, ‘The world was 
thought to be twice as long as its own breadth ; the 
total breadth from the spicy regions of Ceylon to the 
frozen shores of Scythia being taken at about 3400 
miles; the length from Cape of St Vincent to the 
ocean east of India at about 6800 miles.’ Pytheas 
increased the estimate, ‘thus making the world 4700 
miles wide, and being compelled by the accepted 
formula to extend its length to 9400 miles.’ 

The next step was to accept the spherical theory 
for the earth as well as for the heavens. We shall find 


a return to the Middle Ages to the proportion of the 


double square. 


Pythagoras seems to have borrowed the fully-devel- 
oped Eastern scheme; for the Babylonians had later 
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arrived at a highly complex and carefully reasoned 
structure of several heavenly spheres; which appar- 
ently were elaborated in this way. The blue heaven 
of the fixed stars is seen to revolve around the pole at 
a constant rate, sweeping the whole of the stars with it. 
But the sun and moon and five other planets do not 
for long occupy their positions relative to the other 
bodies; it is seen that they have a motion through 
the signs proper to themselves from the thirty days of 
the moon to the thirty years of Saturn, and so the 
Chaldean astronomers assigned a revolving sphere to 
each of these: seven concentric spheres revolving at 
rates proportioned to their distance from the centre 
on a common axis through the pole star. ‘The 
Chaldean astronomers, says Lenormant (Magic), 
‘imagined a spherical heaven completely enveloping 
the earth; the periodical movements of the planets 
took place in the lower zone of the heavens under- 
neath the firmament of the fixed stars; astrology 
afterwards ascribed to them seven concentric and 
successive spheres. The firmament supported the 
ocean of the celestial waters.’ These seven spheres, 
forming as many regions above in the heavens or 
below in the underworld, were distinguished by 
colours such as Herodotus describes for the walls of 
Ecbatana of the Medes, ‘a symbolism which,’ con- 
tinues Lenormant, ‘was borrowed direct from the 
Babylonian religion—the colours of the seven planetary 
bodies.” It is necessary that this system should be 
firmly grasped ; it is the perfected structure of astrology 
which for two thousand years solved the problem of 
the universe over the whole of civilisation; it is the 
system embodied in all Mysticism, Astrology, and 
Arts magic. It was by irresistible analogy that the 
earth also became a sphere. 

In the Western world the scheme attributed to 
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Pythagoras gives in all twelve spheres, which succeed 
each other in the following order, beginning from the 
remotest : (1) Sphere of the fixed stars ; (2) of Saturn ; 
(3) Jupiter ; (4) Mars; (5) Venus ; (6) Mercury; (7) Sun; 
(8) The Moon ; (9) Sphere of Fire ; (10) Sphere of Air; 
(11) Sphere of Water; (12) The Earth. ‘The early 
Pythagoreans further conceived that the heavenly 
bodies, like other moving bodies, emitted a sound ; 
these they supposed made up a harmonious symphony. 
Hence they established an analogy between the inter- 
vals of the seven planets and the musical scale’ 
(Sir G. C. Lewis, ‘ Astronomy of the Ancients’). 

The motive power in the Chaldean system was the 
energy of seven spirits who governed the several 
spheres; these, as angels of the stars, survived to the 
Middle Ages, and in their cabbalistic form—Zadkiel, 
Raphael, and the like—are still familiar to those who 
put their trust in prophetic almanacks. We shall see 
what Dante says of the orders of angels. 

The most picturesque prospect of these whirling 
spheres is that in Cicero’s vision of Scipio.—‘ The 
globular bodies of the stars greatly exceeded the 
magnitude of the earth, which now to me appeared 
so small that I was grieved to see our empire 
contracted as it were into a very point. Which, 
while I was too eagerly gazing on, Africanus said: 
—“How long will your attention be fixed upon 
the earth? Do you not see into what temples you 
have entered? All things are connected by nine 
circles, or rather spheres; one of which (which is the 
outermost) is heaven, and comprehends all the rest, 
inhabited by the all-powerful God, who binds and 
controls the others; and in this sphere reside the 
original principles of those endless revolutions which 
the planets perform. Within this are contained seven 
other spheres that turn round backward; that is, in a 
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contrary direction to that of the heaven. Of these, 
that planet which on earth you call Saturn occupies 
one sphere. That shining body which you see next 
is called Jupiter, and is friendly and salutary to man- 
kind. Next, the lucid one, terrible to the earth, which 
you call Mars. The sun holds the next place, almost 
under the middle region; he is the chief, the leader, 
and the director of the other luminaries; he is the 
soul and guide of the world, and of such immense bulk, 
that he illuminates and fills all other objects with his 
light. He is followed by the orbit of Venus and that 
of Mercury as attendants, and the Moon rolls in the 
lowest sphere enlightened by the rays of the sun. 
Below this there is nothing but what is mortal and 
transitory, excepting those souls which are given to 
the human race by the goodness of the gods. What- 
ever lies above the moon is eternal. For the earth, 
which is the ninth sphere, and is placed in the centre of 
the whole system, is immovable, and below all the rest, 
and all bodies by their natural gravitation tend toward 
it” Which, as I was gazing at in amazement, I said 
as I recovered myself, “ From whence proceed these 
sounds so strong and yet so sweet that fill my ears?”’ 
It is the melody of the spheres which human sensi- 
bility is too dulled by use to be conscious of hearing. 

The distinction of above and below was not lost nor 
the solidity of the spherical heavens, as seen in this 
extract from the Astrologer Manilius :— 

‘Come, then, prepare your mind for learning the 
Meridians; they are four in number, their position in 
the firmament is fixed, and they modify the influence 
of the signs as these speed across them. One is 
placed where the heaven rises springing up to form 
its vault, and this one has the first view of the earth 
from the level. The second is placed facing it on the 
opposite border of the zther, and from this begins 
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the falling-away of the firmament and its headlong 
sweep down to the Nether-world. The third marks 
the highest part of the heavens aloft, when Phcebus 
reaches this he is weary, and his horses out of breath ; 
here, then, he rests a moment while he is giving the 
downward turn to the day and balancing the shadows 
of noon. The fourth holds the very bottom of all, 
and has the glory of being the foundation of the 
round world; on it the stars cease their sinkings and 
begin their upward course once more; it is equidistant 
from the setting and the rising” The flatness of the 
earth was not necessarily affected in popular view. 
Strabo finds it necessary to argue that the earth must 
be of a spherical form, for if it was of an infinite depth 
it would transfix the planetary spheres and prevent 
them going round! 

This seven-fold system came westward with Latin 
civilisation, and made the world-scheme for our Saxon 
forefathers. 

From the fragments collected by Cory of the 
writings attributed to Zoroaster, it would appear that 
the Persian Universe was fashioned in the like form: 
‘For the Father congregated the seven firmaments of 
the world, circumscribing them of a convex figure.’ 
These seven firmaments are conceived of in the old 
Persian writings as transparent ‘mountains,’ one with- 
out the other. 

The ancient Hindus understood the universe to be 
formed by seven concentric envelopes around the 
central earth-mountain Meru, on which the waters 
of the celestial Ganges fell out of heaven, and circling 
it seven times in its descent, distributed its waters in 
four great streams to the whole earth. And the 
Mexicans had nine heavens distinguished by different 
colours one over the other. 

The Arab system is clearly set forth by Lane:— 
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‘According to the common opinion of the Arabs, 
there are seven heavens, one above another, and 
seven earths, one beneath another; the earth which 
we inhabit being the highest of the latter, and next 
below the lowest heaven. The upper surface of each 
heaven and of each earth are believed to be nearly 
plane, and are generally supposed to be circular. 
Thus is explained a passage of the Koran in which 
is said that God has created seven heavens and as 
many earths or storeys of the earth. Traditions 
differ respecting the fabric of the seven heavens. In 
the most credible account, according to a celebrated 
historian, the first is described as formed of emerald ; 
the second of white silver; the third of large white 
pearls ; the fourth of ruby; the fifth of red gold; the 
sixth of yellow jacinth; and the seventh of shining 
light. Some assert Paradise to be in the seventh 
heaven ; indeed, I have found this to be the general 
opinion of my Muslim friends; but the author above 
quoted proceeds to describe, next above the seventh 
heaven seven seas of light, then an undefined number 
of veils or separations of different substances seven of 
each kind, and then Paradise, which consists of seven 
stages one above another (these are distinguished by 
the names of precious gems) canopied by the Throne 
of the Compassionate. These several regions of 
Paradise are described in some traditions as forming 
so many degrees, or stages ascended by steps.’ 

‘The earth is believed by the Arabs to be sur- 
rounded by the ocean, which is described as bounded 
by a chain of mountains called Kaf, which encircles 
the whole as a ring, and confines and strengthens the 
entire fabric; these mountains are described as 
composed of green chrysolite like the green tint of 
the sky. Mecca, according to some, or Jerusalem, 
according to others, is exactly in the centre. The 
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earth is supported by successive creations one be- 
neath the other. The earth is upon water, the water 
upon the rock, the rock on the back of the bull, the 
bull on the bed of sand, the sand on the fish, the 
fish upon a still suffocating wind, the wind on a 
vale of darkness, the darkness on a mist, and what 
is beneath the mist is unknown. It is believed that 
beneath the earth and the seas of darkness is Jahen- 
nem, which consists of seven stages, one beneath 
another.’ 

Dante himself sums up in that culminating year 
1300 of the Middle Ages all lore Classic and Oriental, 
and in the Convito gives the clearly reasoned system 
on which he constructs the world scheme of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy :’— 

‘I say, then, that concerning the number of the 
heavens and their site, different opinions are held by 
many, although the truth at last may be found. 
Aristotle believed, following merely the ancient fool- 
ishness of the Astrologers, that there might be only 
cight heavens, of which the last one, and which con- 
tained all, might be that where the fixed stars are (‘fixed 
in the sense of attached) that is the eighth sphcre, 
and that beyond it there could be no other. Ptolemy, 
then, perceiving that the eighth sphere is moved by 
many movements, seeing its circle to depart from the 
right circle, which turns from east to west, constrained 
by the principles of philosophy, of necessity desires a 
Primum mobile, a most simple one, supposing another 
heaven to be outside the heaven of the fixed stars, 
which might make that revolution from east to west, 
which I say is completed in twenty-four hours nearly, 
that is, twenty-three hours, fourteen parts of the fifteen 
of another, counting roughly. Therefore, according 
to him, and according to that which is held in Astro. 
logy and in Philosophy, since these movements were 
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seen, there are nine movable heavens, the sight of 
which is evident and determined, according to an 
art which is termed Perspective, Arithmetical, and 
Geometrical, by which and by other sensible appear- 
ances it is visibly and reasonably seen, as in the 
eclipses of the sun it appears sensibly that the moon 
is below the sun. And by the testimony of Aristotle, 
who saw with his own eyes, according to what he says 
in the second book on Heaven and the World, the 
Moon being new, to enter below Mars, on the side 
not shining, and Mars to remain concealed so long 
that he reappeared on the other bright side of the 
Moon which was towards the west. And the order 
of the houses is this, that the first that they enumerate 
is that where the moon is; the second is that where 
Mercury is; the third is that where Venus is; the 
fourth is that where the Sun is; the fifth is that where 
Mars is; the sixth is that where Jupiter is; the seventh 
is that where Saturn is; the eighth is that of the Stars; 
the ninth is that which is not visible except by that 
movement which is mentioned above, which they desig- 
nate the great crystalline sphere, diaphanous, or rather 
all transparent. Truly, beyond all these the Catholics 
place the Empyrean Heaven, which is as much as to 
say the Heaven of Flame, or rather the Luminous 
Heaven, and they assign it to be immovable.’ 

‘So, then, gathering together this which is discussed, 
it seems that there may be ten heavens, and it is to 
be known that each heaven below the crystalline has 
two firm poles as to itself; and the ninth has them 
firm and fixed, and not mutable in any respect. 
And each one, the ninth even as the others, has a 
circle which one may term the equator of its own 
heaven; and this circle has more swiftness in its 
movement than any other part of its heaven. I say, 
then, that in proportion as the heaven is nearer to 
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the equatorial circle, so much the more noble is it in 
comparison to its poles; since it has more motion 
and more actuality and more life and more form and 
more touch from that which is above itself, and con- 
sequently has more virtue. . . . It is then to be known, 
in the first place, that the movers thereof are substances 
apart from material that is intelligences, which the 
common people term angels; and of these creatures, 
as of the heavens, different persons have different ideas, 
although the truth may be found. There were certain 
philosophers, of whom Aristotle appears to be one, who 
only believed these to be so many as there are revolu- 
tions in the heavens, and no more; saying that the 
others would have been eternally in vain, and without 
operation, which was impossible, inasmuch as their 
being is their operation. There were others like 
Plato, a most excellent man, who placed not only so 
many Intelligences as there are movements in heaven, 
but even as there species of things, that is, manner of 
things; as of one species are all mankind, and of 
another all the gold, and of another all the silver, and 
so with all; and they are of the opinion that as the 
Intelligences of the heavens are generators of those 
movements each after his kind, so these were gene- 
rators of the other things, each being a type of its 
species; and Plato calls them /deas, which is as much 
as to say, sO many universal forms and natures... The 
Gentiles call them gods and goddesses, although they 
could not understand these so philosophically as 
Plato did.’ 

He continues that as there are nine movable 
spheres, so are there nine orders of Angels divided 
into three Hierarchies: ‘The first is that of the 
Angels, the second of the Archangels, the third of 
the Thrones. Then there are the Dominations; after 
them the Virtues; then the Principalities. Above 
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these are the Powers, and the Cherubim, and above 
all are the Seraphim.’ 

As an abstract of the early Jewish system, we will 
condense the substance of the article ‘Firmament’ 
in Dr Smith’s Bible Dictionary. ‘The word trans- 
lated firmament is the Hebrew word rakia. The 
verb raġa means to expand by beating, and is 
especially used of beating out metals into thin 
plates, and it is in this sense that the word is applied 
to the heaven in Job xxxvii. 18: “Hast thou spread 
[rather hammered] out the sky, which is strong, and 
as a molten looking glass?” The mirrors to which he 
refers being made of metal. The sense of solidity, 
therefore, is combined with the ideas of expansion 
and tenuity. . . . Further, the office of the rakza in 
the economy of the world demanded strength and 
substance; it was to serve as a division between the 
waters above and the waters below, being supported at 
the edge of the earth’s disc by the mountains. In 
keeping with this view the rakza was provided with 
windows and doors through which the rain and the 
snow might descend. A secondary purpose of the 
rakia was to support the heavenly bodies—sun, moon, 
and stars—in which they were fixed as nails, and from 
which, consequently, they might be said to drop off’ 


Philo and Josephus state that there was a relation 
between the design of the Temple and the world; 
and the early Fathers set forth the scheme with much 
fulness, as shown by Letronne in the ‘ Revie des deux 
Mondes? Clement of Alexandria is one of these, 
writing in the beginning of the third century; and 
Severianus, Bishop of Gabala in Syria, compares the 
world to a house of which the earth is the ground 
floor, the lower sky (the firmament) the ceiling, and 
the over-sky the roof. Dioderus, Bishop of Tarsus, 
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about the same time compares the world to a two- 
staged tent. Theophilus of Antioch in the second 
century sets out a similar view. The light shining 
as in an enclosed chamber lit up all that was under 
heaven ; a second heaven is to us invisible, after 
which this heaven we see has been called firmament 
and to which half the water was taken up that it might 
serve for rains, and showers, and dews to mankind: 
and half the water was left on earth for rivers, and 
fountains, and seas. In the ‘Recognitions of 
Clement, there is an account of the creation. ‘In 
the beginning when God had made the heaven 
and the earth as one house, the shadow which 
was cast by the mundane bodies involved in dark- 
ness those things which were enclosed in it, de. 
the world before the sun was a camera obscura 
‘then at length light is appointed for the day 
and darkness for the night. And now the water 
which was within the world, in the middle space 
of that first heaven and earth, congealed as if by 
frost, and solid as crystal, is distended; and the 
middle spaces of the heaven and earth are separated 
as by a firmament of this sort; and that firma- 
ment the Creator called heaven, so called by the 
name of that previously made ; and so He divided 
into two portions that fabric of the universe although 
it was only one house!’ The waters that remained 
below flowed away to the abyss exposing the land. 
And so all things were prepared for the men who were 
to dwell in it. 

The next writer claims also to follow the teaching 
of an Eastern bishop as to the world fabric, and 
reverts to the symbolism of the Tabernacle. This 
Is Cosmas, a merchant of Alexandria and traveller 
into India and the far East, in the first half of the 
sixth century, who wrote a treatise on the subject. 
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In this work, ‘Christian Topography, he attempted 
to demonstrate that it was necessary for all Christians 
to believe the universe to be of the form of a travelling 
trunk with a rounded lid; the tabernacle of Moses 
being its true image, the whole enclosing the sun, 
moon, and stars in a sort of immense coffer of oblong 
form, of which the upper part forms a double ceiling. 
He thinks the Babylonians were led away to believe 
in the spherical form of the earth after the building of 
the tower of Babel, but he demolishes ‘ very easily all 
these fables for the figure and composition of the 
universe.’ 

‘God in creating the world supported it on nothing ; 
according to the word of Job, “ He has suspended the 
earth in the void.” God therefore having created the 
earth, united the extremity of the sky to the extremity 
of the earth, supporting the firmament on four sides 
by the sky, as a wall which raised itself aloft, forming 
so a sort of house entirely enclosed, or a long vaulted 
chamber ; for, as saith the Prophet Isaiah, “He has 
disposed the heavens in form of a vault;” and Job 
speaks thus of the earth and the heavens: “ He has 
spread out the sky which is strong, and like a molten 
looking glass. Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fashioned? Or who laid the corner stone thereof?” 
How can such words be applied to a sphere? Moses, 
speaking of the Tabernacle—that is, the image of the 
world—says that it was twice as long as wide. We say, 
therefore, with the Prophet Isaiah, that the form of the 
heavens that embraces the universe is that of a vault, 
with Job that it was joined to the earth, and with 
Moses that the earth is more long than large. The 
second day of creation God made a second sky, that 
which we see, like in appearance, but not in reality, to 
the first ; this second sky is placed in the midst of the 
space which separates the earth from the outer heavens, 
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and it extends like a second roof or ceiling all over 
the earth, dividing in two the waters, those that are 
above the firmament from those below on the earth, 
and so of one house was two made, the one above, the 
other below. The length of the earth is from east 
to west, the sea we call ocean divides the part we 
inhabit from that beyond, to which is joined the sky.’ 

Some drawings, given in Charton’s ‘ Voyageurs 
Anciens, accompany the original manuscript. The 
earth rises like a mountain, around which circle the 
sun and moon, alternately hidden and revealed; at 
the base is the ocean, and beyond are the mountains 
which take the vertical sides of the sky; from the 
lateral walls rises a semicircular barrel vault, at the 
spring of which is the flat firmament supporting the 
waters like a floor. 

He then considers the Tabernacle in detail, The 
candlestick represented the seven planets, the veil 
with its tissue of hyacinth, purple, scarlet, and fine 
linen, recalled the elements, and divided the outer 
temple from the sanctuary, as the earth is divided 
from the heavens. 

‘Thus,’ says Cosmas, ‘were all the phenomena of 
the universe represented in the Tabernacle.’ 


CHAPTER II 


THE MICROCOSMOS 


* The altar cell was a dome low-lit, 
And a veil hung in the midst of it ; 
At the pole points of its circling girth 
Four symbols stood of the world’s first birth, 
Air and water and fire and earth,’ 
— ROSSETTI, Rose Mary. 


E cannot think of a time when Man had not 
asked, Where am I? Nor, when he had arrived 
at an explanation, that it was not set forth by represen- 
tation; not a definition in a book, or by carefully chosen 
speech, but dramatically by that parler aux yeux 
which is an increasing factor in speech as you go 
backwards in the history of intelligent communication. 
If we remember that ‘old means not old in chron- 
ology, but in structure: that is most archaic which 
lies nearest to the beginning of human progress con- 
sidered as a development, we may roughly put as the 
beginning of graphic and descriptive astronomy the 
dance and the story. The dance, on the one hand, 
becomes a part of ritual, and the story passes into 
mythology. 

Every key applied to custom and mythology un- 
locks some of their secrets; and Mr Max Miiller, Mr 
Andrew Lang, and Dr Tylor are certainly agreed 
that to a large extent what is now mythology was 
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once an explanation of nature. In this view the 
Odyssey itself is an old and artistic geography, and 
the stories of Hercules, Theseus, and Jason, astronomy 
for the young. 

We ought at this point to examine rites and cere- 
montes, savage dances, priestly observance, courtly 
ceremony, and the pomp of war, the great festivals 
and games; and in all these things we should find 
that man, after a certain stage was reached, was ever 
trying to conform himself to the ritual of nature, so 
that, like it in some respects, he might share its power 
and permanence. 

But ritual is too wide a subject merely to glance at ; 
we must limit ourselves to things made, or poets’ 
views of how they should be made. In these the 
tendency has been universal to embody the natural 
order : not a plan of the world for science, but as 
a religious mystery and symbol; as magic amulet, 
charm, fetish. 

Such was the shield of Achilles; and Mr Gladstone, 
so well is this understood, bases his inquiry as to 
the Homeric Geography on the description in the 
Iliad of this work of Hephæstos, the fabricator 
God. ‘On it he formed earth, sky, and sea, the un- 
wearied sun, full moon, and all the signs with which 
the sky is crowned—Pleiades, Hyads, the might of 
Orion, and the Bear (which men also call the Wain), 
it turns there and watches Orion, nor dips it into 
ocean.’ And so on with the whole lovely description 
comprising the entire Cosmos. 

I. The sun, moon, and revolving signs of the 
heavens. 

2. The earth, two cities—one at peace, the other 
at war; the life of the fields in the round of the year ; 
ploughing, reaping and the vintage, herding of cattle 
and sheep folds. 
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3. The dancing place that Dedalus built for fair- 
haired Ariadne, where they imitated in the circling 
dance the tortuous way of the labyrinth—a hint on 
the shield of the under-world. 

4. Ocean which flowed round the world beside the 
outer edge of the thick-made shield. 

This making the shield a map of things celestial is 
followed by A‘schylus in the ‘Seven against Thebes.’ 
Before the first gate Tydeus bore a shield— 


‘With this proud argument. A sable sky 
Burning with stars ; and in the midst full orbed 
A silver moon, the eye of night í 


And Nonnos gives Bacchus a shield blazoned with 
the whole celestial system (Dupuzs). 

In Temple pageantry the sky was often represented 
by a veil or mantle of purple tissue scintillating with 
stars, either robing the God, hung before the sanctuary, 
or covering artificial erections, Askerim, ‘The Groves’ 
of Scripture. 

Lenormant in his ‘Origines, remarking that a 
winged oak with a veil thrown over it, ‘the tree and 
the peplos,’ was the image by which the Phcenicians 
figured the universe, citing Pausanias for an actual 
temple veil of this kind at Gabala in Syria; quotes 
from Nonnos the description of Harmonia weaving 
the magnificent web patterned with the images of the 
whole natural order:— 

‘Bent over Athene’s cunning loom, Harmonia wove 
a peplos with the shuttle; in the stuff which she wove, 
she first represented the earth with its omphalos in 
the centre; around the earth she spread out the 
sphere of heaven, varied by the figures of the stars. 
She harmoniously accompanied the earth with the 
sea that is associated with it, and she painted thereon 
the rivers, under their image of bulls with men’s faces 
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furnished with horns. Lastly, all along the exterior 
edge of the well-woven vestment she represented the 
ocean in a circle enveloping the Universe in its 
course. 

Josephus states that the veil of Herod’s temple was 
blue, scarlet, white, and purple, embroidered with the 
constellations of heaven. 

The well-known practice of renewing these temple 
veils yearly agrees with their astronomical sicnifi- 
cance. The annual procession with the new covering 
to the Caaba at Mecca, still continues this practice. > 


an We Park Which of the deities 
Shall we have as a patron? We must weave our mantle 
Our sacred mantle of course. . . . The yearly mantle 
To one or other of them.’ —ARISTOPHANES, Birds. 


When the world was a tree, every tree was in 
some sort its representation ; when a tent or a build- 
ing, every tent or building: but when the relation 
was firmly established, there was action and re- 
action between the symbol and the reality, and ideas 
taken from one were transferred to the other. until 
the symbolism became complicated, and only par- 
ticular buildings would be selected for the symbolic 
purpose: certain forms were reasoned from the building 
to the world, and conversely certain thoughts of the 
universe were expressed in the structure thus set apart 
as a little world for the House of God—a Temple. 

To the Teutonic nations trees were the first 
temples, as resembling the universe tree, the shelter 
of the gods: with them, according to Grimm, temple 
and tree were convertible words. 

Pliny says ‘trees were the first temples; even at 
this day the simple rustic of ancient custom dedicates 
his noblest tree to God;’ and in ‘ Outlines of Primitive 
Belief’ (Keary) it is said, ‘Certain it is that, among 
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people who live in woody lands, we find long con- 
tinuing the habit of using a tree trunk for the main 
pillar of the house, of building circular walls round 
that tree, and sloping the roof down to them from 
it. Of such kind was the house of our Northern 
ancestors... . All this is mere prosaic fact, but soon 
we pass on to the region of belief and mythology. 
The Norsman on the image of his own house 
fashioned his picture of the entire world. The earth 
with the heaven for a roof, was to him but a mighty 
chamber, and likewise had its great supporting tree, 
passing through the midst and branching far upwards 
among the clouds. The general accuracy of this 
view would seem to be confirmed by the Japanese 
story given by Sir H. Reid, in which the first home 
of newly created man was built round the heavenly 
spear, which formed at once its roof tree and the 
world axis. 


Berosos describes the paintings in the Temple of 
Belus at Babylon; chaotic rather than cosmic it may 
be said, but having not any the less a direct reference 
to the framing of the world :—‘ There was a time 
when all was water and darkness, in which monstrous 
animals were spontaneously engendered: men with 
two wings, and some with four; with two faces and 
two heads, the one male and the other female, and 
with the other features of both sexes united in their 
single bodies; men with the legs and horns of a goat 
and the feet of a horse; others with the hind quarters 
of a horse and the other part a man like the 
hippo-centaurs. There were also bulls with human 
heads, dogs with four bodies and fishes’ tails, and 
other quadrupeds, in which various animal forms were 
blended, fishes, reptiles, serpents, and all kinds of 
monsters with the greatest variety in their forms, 
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monsters whose images we see in the paintings of the 
temple of Bel at Babylon,’ 

These composite figures, says Perrot, ‘were not a 
caprice of the artists who made them, but were 
suggested by a cosmic theory of which they formed, 
as it were, a plastic embodiment and illustration,’ 
The description of the abominations done in Jerusalem 
(Ezekiel viii. 10, 11) is a close parallel and confirmation. 

Other descriptions of Babylonian temples lead us 
to see a cosmical symbolism in their structure; that 
by Apollonius is quoted in a later chapter, and 
another in an Arab translation of the Nabathean 
agriculture, relates how the images of the gods 
throughout the world betook themselves to Babylon, 
to the temple of the sun, ‘to the great golden image 
suspended between heaven and earth. The sun 
image stood, they say, in the midst of the temple 
surrounded by all the images of the world; next 
to it stood the images of the sun in all countries ; 
then those of the moon; next those of Mars ; 
after them the images of Mercury; then those of 
Jupiter; after them those of Venus; and last of all, 
of Saturn.’ (Baring Gould, ‘Curious Myths.’) This 
was evidently a temple with a dome like the firmament, 
from which golden sun and planets were suspended, 
and agrees entirely with the account by Apollonius. 

But the buildings of Babylon and their more or 
less lineal descendants in Persia, all of well-defined 
planetary symbolism, are considered in later chapters, 
so we will pass them for the present with just an 
extract from that old mine, Maurice’s ‘ Antiquities of 
India :’— 

‘Porphyry states that the Mithraic caverns repre- 
sented the world. According to Eubulus, Zoroaster 
first of all, among the neighbouring mountains 
of Persia, consecrated a natural cell, adorned with 
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flowers and watered with fountains, in honour of 
Mithra, the father of the universe. For he thought 
a cavern an emblem of the world fabricated by 
Mithra; and in this cave were many geographical 
symbols arranged with the most perfect symmetry and 
at certain distances, which shadowed out the elements 
and climates of the world.’ 


‘In Persia’s hallowed caves the Lord of Day 
Pours through the central gloom his fervid ray ; 
High wrought in burnished gold the Zodiac shines, 
And Mithra toils through all the blazing signs.’ 
—STATIUS. 


Not to elaborate an interpretation of the Pyramids, 
which have already had far too many ingenious theories 
built with their silent stones, and it is better to keep 
clear of conjecture lest the whole argument becomes a 
sort of pyramid-inverted. Can we believe that the 
greatest works ever accomplished by man, with infinite 
toil and laborious accuracy, in an agewhen almost every 
act had a religious significance and a mystical reason, 
carried no symbol—had no thought and message 
embodied in their design? And this in a tomb the 
dwelling of no mere man, but the Pharaoh, son of Ra 
the Sun. Moreover, there is hardly a sepulchral 
tablet but has expanded on its top edge the sign of 
the sky, at times painted blue and dotted with stars. 
Mr R. Proctor thinks it proved that they had an 
astrological significance in addition to their use as 
tombs. 

According to Brugsch, the Sun temple at Heliopolis 
had a sacred sealed chamber in form of a pyramid, 
called ‘ Ben-Ben,’ in which were kept the two barks 
of the sun; an inscription gives an account of the 
visit of a king :—‘ The arrangement of the House of 
Stars was completed, the fillets were put on, he was 
purified with balsam and holy water, and the flowers 
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were presented to him for the house of the obelisk. 
He took the flowers, and ascended the stairs to 
the great window to look upon the Sun god Ra 
in the house of the obelisk. Thus the king him- 
self stood there. The prince was alone. He drew 
back the bolt and opened the doors, and beheld 
his father Ra in the exalted house of the obelisk, and 
the morning bark of Ra, and the evening bark of 
Tum. The doors were then shut, the sealing clay 
was laid on, and the King himself impressed his 
seal.’ 

The imagery of the temples and many inscriptions 
make clear that their intention was to localise their 
great prototype, the temple of the heavens. The 
dedicator of an inscription speaks thus of the temple 
of Neith, the mother of the Sun god Ra: ‘ Moreover, 
I informed him (Cambyses) also of the high con- 
sequence of the habitation of Neith; it is such as a 
heaven in all its quarters (‘a heaven in its whole 
plan, Renouf translates). Moreover, of the 
high importance of the south chamber, and of the 
north chamber, of the chamber of the morning Sun 
Ra, and of the chamber of the evening Sun Tum. 
These are the mysterious places of all the gods’ 
(Brugsch). 

Maspero in his recent book ‘Egyptian Archeology’ 
considers at length the constructive and decorative 
symbolism of the Egyptian temple. ‘The temple 
was built in the likeness of the world, as the 
world was known to the Egyptians. The earth, 
as they believed, was a flat and shallow plane, 
longer than its width; the sky, according to some, 
extended overhead like an immense iron ceiling, and, 
according to others, like a shallow vault. As it could 
not remain suspended in space, without some support, 
they imagined it to be held in place by four immense 
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props or pillars. The floor of the temple naturally 
represented the earth. The columns, and if needful, 
the four corners of the chambers stood for the pillars. 
The roof vaulted at Abydos, flat elsewhere, corre- 
sponded exactly with the Egyptian idea of the sky. 
Each of these parts was therefore decorated in con- 
sonance with its meaning; those next to the ground 
were clothed with vegetation. The bases of the 
columns were surrounded by leaves, and the lower part 
of the walls were adorned with long stems of lotos or 
papyrus, in the midst of which animals were occa- 
sionally depicted. Bouquets of water plants, emerging 
from the water, enliven the bottom of the wall space 
in certain chambers. Elsewhere we find full-blown 
flowers interspersed with buds or tied together with 
cords. . . . The ceiling was painted blue, and 
spangled with five pointed stars painted yellow, occa- 
sionally interspersed with the cartouches of the royal 
founder. The vultures of Nekheb and Uati, the 
godesses of the south and north, crowned and armed 
with divine emblems, hovered above the central nave 
of the hypostyle halls and on the underside of the 
lintels of the front doors, above the head of the 
Great King as he passed through on his way to the 
sanctuary.’ 

‘Atthe Ramessium, at Edfou, at Phile, at Denderah, 
at Ombos, at Esnah, the depths of the firmament 
seemed to open to the eyes of the faithful, revealing 
the dwellers therein. There the celestial ocean 
poured forth its floods, navigated by the sun and 
moon, with their attendant escort of planets, con- 
stellations, and decans; there also the genii of the 
months and days passed in long procession. In the 
Ptolemaic age zodiacs fashioned after Greck models 
were sculptured side by side with astronomical tables 
of purely native origin. Finally, the decoration of 
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the lowest part of the walls and of the ceiling were 
restricted to a small number of subjects, which were 
always similar, the most important and varied scenes 
being suspended as it were between earth and heaven 
on the sides of the chambers and the Pylons. These 
scenes illustrated the official relations which subsisted 
between Egypt and the gods. . . . The sun, tra- 
velling from east to west, divided the universe into 
two worlds—the world of the north and the world of 
the south. The Temple, like the universe, was double, 
and an imaginary line, passing through the axis of 
the sanctuary, divided it into two temples—the temple 
of the south on the right hand, and the temple of the 
north on the left. Each chamber was divided, in 
imitation of the temple, into two halves.’ 


To pass to the Semitic peoples. Philo Judzeus states 
that the Temple of Solomon was built in imitation of 
the world fabric, and Josephus gives the same explan- 
ation of the symbolism of the Tabernacle. It has been 
seen in the first chapter how the Tabernacle was the 
pattern of the universe in small to the early Christian 
Fathers; and the text of the Psalms would seem to 
prove that this was the Psalmist’s own view: ‘And 
he built his sanctuary like high (palaces), like the 
earth, which he hath established for ever’ (Ps. Iviii.). 

Often it is not so much the actual earth and visible 
heavens that were symbolised, as the original celestial 
world of the golden age—Paradise ; but a real, sub- 
stantial, and geographical Paradise. 

Of the Caaba of Mecca—an early Arab temple stil] 
preserved in continued use—the story is told, that 
after Adam and Eve were cast out of Paradise, they 
came together again near to Mecca. Adam prayed 
fora shrine ‘similar to that at which he had worshipped 
when in Paradise. The supplication of Adam was 
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effectual. A tabernacle or temple, formed of radiant 
clouds, was lowered down by the hands of angels, and 
placed immediately below its prototype in the celestial 
paradise. Towards the heaven-descended shrine 
Adam thenceforth turned in prayer, and round it he 
daily made seven circuits, in imitation of the rites of 
the adoring angels.’ So much for the symbolism of the 
Caaba—‘ the Cube’—of Mecca. Other allied Semitic 
structures, the small buildings found by Renan in 
Syria, have this cubical form. So also have later 
buildings of Roman date, described by Count de 
Vogiié as ‘Kalybes’: these are surmounted by 
cupolas. This accomplished archeologist says: ‘ The 
cube is essentially a mystical form, which is found in 
the celle of Egyptian temples and that of Jerusalem ; 
the hemisphere is the image of the celestial vault. 
We know that the cella of a temple was regarded as 
the dwelling of the god represented by the statue—a 
mystic symbol, or an invisible oracle.- Originally the 
sacred edifice was the image of the celestial dwelling, 
as the symbol which inhabited it was the image of 
the divine personage. The Etruscan priest who built 
a sanctuary, traced above in the sky with his wand 
the foundations which he re-produced on earth—he 
transported, so to say, upon the earth a part of the 
sky to make a dwelling for his God. This idea is 
found in all countries, although it may not be so 
formally expressed’ (La Syrie Centrale). 

To the early European races, in the same way, ‘the 
most magnificent temple which the ancients imagined, 
and which preceded all their notions of buildings 
made with hands, was the vault of Olympus, in which 
they supposed the great Jove to reside. |More 
particularly was this symbolism preserved in later 
time in the circular structures, the Zo/os of Hestia 
in Greece, and of Vesta in Rome: a form which is 
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allowed by the latest authorities to represent the 
heavenly vault. 

Plutarch in ‘Isis and Osiris’ describes a temple of 
Vesta :—‘ Numa built a temple of an orbicular form, 
for the preservation of the sacred fire ; intending by the 
fashion of the edifice to shadow out not so much the 
earth, or Vesta considered in that character, as the 
whole universe, in the centre of which the Pytha- 
goreans placed fire, which they called Vesta and 
Unity? Ovid in the ‘ Fasti’ gives the same explan- 
ation; the temple represented the round earth, ‘a 
reason for its figure worthy of our approval.’ 

The great rotunda at Rome, the Pantheon, is, of 
course, the most superb temple in this manner, 143 
feet in diameter, with a simple aperture in the dome 
thirty feet across, through which streams the great beam 
of the sun. The height to the zenith, from the floor, 
is equal to the diameter, so that it would just contain 
a sphere. Of this vast domed expanse, Pliny says, 
‘quod forma ejus convexa fastigiatum cæli similitud- 
inem ostenderet.” It has been suggested for the plan, 
a circle with eight great niches, one of which is occu- 
pied by the door to the north, that the south niche 
was intended to be occupied by Phcebus Apollo, and 
the rest by the Moon and five other planets—Diana, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The ancient Latin custom at the foundation of 
sacred buildings, in relating them to the heavens, is 
thus described: ‘Templum is the same word as the 
Greek temenos; for the templum, according to Servius, 
was any place which was circumscribed and separated 
by the augurs from the rest of the land by a certain 
solemn formula. A place thus set apart and hallowed 
by the augurs was always intended to serve religious 
purposes, but chiefly for taking the auguria. The 
place in the heavens within which the observations were 
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to be made was likewise called templum, as it was 
marked out and separated from the rest by the staff 
of the augur. When the augur had defined the zem- 
plum within which he intended to make his observa- 
tions, he fixed his tent (¢abernaculum), in it, and this 
tent was likewise called templum or, more accurately, 
templum minus’ (Dr Smith’s Dict.). 

The Druids had, as a rite, yearly to pull down and 
rebuild the roof of their temple, ‘as a symbol of the 
destruction and renovation of the world.” The yearly 
veil, or the rekindled fire, is a much less serious form 
of the renewal, type and guarantee of the world’s 
continuance. 

The poets and romance writers have preserved the 
tradition of buildings like the world temple even 
to the Renaissance; the central temple in the Hypa- 
evotomachia is circular, with a dome from which 
hangs one great orbicular lamp; and the town and 
temple in Campanella’s ‘Civitas Solis’ is elaborately 
symbolical. The town was divided into seven great 
rings named from the seven planets, with four main 
streets and gateways looking to the points of the 
compass; the temple in the centre was also cir- 
cular, and domed. Above the altar, a large globe 
represented the earth; on the dome were all the stars 
of heaven from the first to the sixth magnitude, with 
their names and influences marked, and the meridians 
and great circles in relation to the altar. The pave- 
ment was of precious stones. Seven golden, ever- 
burning lamps bore the names of the seven planets. 
Louis XIV. seems to have tried to realise some- 
thing of this sort at Marley; and according to Mr 
H. Melville, ‘ Royal Arch Mason, in a book entitled 
‘Veritas,’ even the modern ritual of Masonic Lodges 
is cosmical. 
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But we have not done with the East and the begin- 
ning of history. ‘It has ever been accepted as a 
physical axiom in China that heaven is round and 
earth is square; and among the relics of Nature 
worship of old we find the altar of heaven at Pekin 
round, while the altar of earth is square.’ The former 
is described farther on in Chapter VI. According 
to Professor Legge, it dates from the twelfth century 
B.C., and is thus primitive Chinese before Confucius. 
‘The sovereigns of the Chan dynasty (1152-250 B.C.) 
worshipped in a building which they called the Hall 
of Light, which also served the purpose of an audience 
and council chamber. It was 112 feet square, and 
surmounted by a dome typical of heaven above and 
earth beneath’ (Giles’ ‘ Historic China’), 

In the old Chinese book the Li-Ki (Sacred Books 
of the East) there is a long account of the ‘ Hall of 
Distinction, accompanied by a native plan. In it the 
Emperor as ‘Son of Heaven’ has to go through an 
elaborate solar ritual, passing from room to room as 
the sun passes into the several solar mansions. A 
large square enclosure surrounds the whole, with four 
ceremonial gateways (Paz/oos) opening to the cardinal 
points. The building is perfectly square, and divided 
into three each way, making in all nine apartments, 
the middle one being called the hall of the centre. The 
exterior wall of each apartment—three facing each of 
the four quarters of the heavens—is dedicated to one 
of the months, the angle rooms being named twice 
over. The ‘hall of the centre is only occupied for a 
time between the sixth and seventh month. The 
‘Son of Heaven’s’ progress is also marked by dress 
and symbolism appropriate to the season. 

If we compare this with the Buddhist plan of the 
world given in Bock’s ‘Siam,’ the reproduction of the 
pattern of the worid will be apparent. The diagram 
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of the twelve heavenly houses used by astrologers is 
very similar (see figures). 

The first emperor of United 
China in the third century B.C. 
—a Caligula for cruelty, a 
Nero for splendour—is said in 
Chinese history to have built a 
gorgeous country palace. ‘The 
most remarkable feature of the 
whole was the plan on which it 
was arranged. The various 
edifices were so disposed as to 
correspond with and otherwise 
represent that part of the 
heavens which lies between the 
North Star, the Milky Way, 
and the Constellation Aquila, 
the vacant spaces being de- 
noted by courts, corridors, and 
winding paths. This, it is said, 
was partly intended as an ac- 
knowledgment of the benign 
celestial influences to which the 
emperor ascribed the brilliant 
success that had always attend- 
ed him, and partly as a monu- 
ment of the vastness of his 
dominions, which could only be 
symbolised by un imitation of 
the starry vault on high’ (Balfour, ‘Chinese Scrap 
Book ’.) 

Sir W. Chambers, in his account of Chinese gardens, 
with their summer-houses and pavilions, says: 
‘Some of these are called Azan Ting, or Halls of the 
Moon, being of prodigious size, and composed each of 
a vaulted room made in the shape of a hemisphere, the 
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concave of which is artfully painted in imitation of a 
nocturnal sky, and pierced with an infinite number of 
little windows, made to represent the moon and stars, 
being filled with tinted glass that admits the light in 
the quantities necessary to spread over the whole 
interior fabric the pleasing gloom of a fine summer’s 
night. The pavements of these rooms are sometimes 
laid out in parterres of flowers ; but oftenest the bottom 
is full of clear running water, which falls in rills from 
the sides of a rock in the centre; many little islands 
float upon its surface, and move around as the cur- 
rent directs, some of them covered with tables for the 
banquet, seats, and other objects.’ 

Of the Taouist temples, Dr Edkins tells us: ‘The 
endeavour is made in these to represent the gods of 
the religion in their celestial abodes seated on their 
thrones.’ In India the rock-cut caves of Ellora are 
said to be complete representations of the paradise of 
Siva; the great props left to support the roof are 
called ‘Sumeru, after the sky-supporting mountain, 
the ‘ Beautiful Meru.’ 

The Buddhist Stupas or Topes—those nearly solid 
masses of the form of a bubble floating on water, 
as an old author has it, or of a bell on a platform, sur- 
mounted by umbrella-shaped canopies—would more 
properly, perhaps, be classed with the solid structures 
of Babylon and Mexico in Chapter VI., as represent- 
ing the heavenly regions from without as the mount 
of heaven, instead of from within, as a dwelling for 
deity. Asoka, according to the legend, had eighty- 
four thousand constructed simultaneously: on them 
every splendour was lavished—gilding, great glass 
jewels, golden bells; statues of elephants with real 
tusks guarded the enclosures, and at festivals they 
were buried in a profusion of flowers. Fa-Hian speaks 
of one as 700 feet high; but some were only a foot or 
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two in diameter. Mr A. Lillie, in his ‘Buddhism in 
Christendom; gives a diagram of a stupa representing 
the successive zones of the heavens. Professor Beal in 
the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. v., 
states that the great tope at Sanchi represents heaven 
and earth, and points out how even the curious Bud- 
dhist railing, which surrounds some of these structures, 





is of a chessboard pattern, as the enclosing walls of 
Paradise are described to be; the four great gates in 
these enclosures are called Torana, which means an 
ornamental gate or door to the abode of the celestials. 

The same author in his little book on Chinese 
Buddhism remarks: ‘ Whether it be true or not thata 
simple idea underlies all rightly-directed efforts of 
man to raise a building fit for the worship of God, 
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in this particular Buddhism illustrates the supposed 
rule. The symbolism of the tope or stupa from the 
crowning spire of which the (Chinese) pagoda origin- 
ates, is, like that of all other sacred edifices, intended 
to figure out an idea of the world or universe ruled 
over or occupied by one supreme Spirit or Being. 
This certainly was the meaning of the figure and 
furniture of the Jewish tabernacle and of the temple. 
As Josephus says in his ‘ Antiquities,’ Solomon rose up 
and said,‘O Lord! Thou hast an eternal house, and 
such as Thou hast created for Thyself out of Thine 
own work, we know it to be the heaven, and the air, 
and the earth, and the sea:’ it was a symbol of 
this that Solomon built,so Philo tells us, and Cosmas 
labours at length to show the same thing. The 
stupa is a high solid structure based on a square 
foundation or platform, from which rises into the 
air a semicircular dome, which is crowned by a 
square railing, or sometimes a solid cube with eyes 
on every side. The square platform represents 
earth, the semicircular dome figures out the air, the 
railed structure on the top denotes the heaven, where 
watch the four gods (indicated by eyes). This was 
the first great effort to describe in stone the idea 
of the world, or the three worlds, over which the 
supreme presence of Buddha was supposed to rule; in 
this stupa were his relics denoting his presence, the 
only authorised substitute for himself. As the sys- 
tem grew the idea of the universe expanded also, 
and it was not only earth and air and heaven that had 


to be represented, but the towering worlds above the- 


heaven, and after that the platforms or plateaux (it is 

the only word we can use) of heavens extending 

upwards and towards the eight points of space ; hence 

the symbolism expanded also, and above the cubical 

structure was erected a high staff with rings or 
D 
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umbrellas to denote world soaring above world to the 
uppermost empyrean. Now it is this crowning pole 
with its rings or umbrellas that originated the idea of 
the pagoda. Each platform in this structure denotes 
a world ; as they tower upwards in beautifully decreas- 
ing size, they offer to the eye an effort of the mind 
of man to represent the idea of the infinite. On 
each side of these platforms there are bells and 
tinkling copper leaves to denote the eternal ‘ music 
of the spheres,’ and the beautifully carved balustrades 
and projecting eaves are ever described as proper 
emblems of the happy beings who enjoy the presence 
of the Buddhas dwelling in these supreme regions. 
This is the origin of the pagodas, and there is nothing 
which gives China its distinctive architectural character 
so much as these Buddhist structures not used for 
worship, but to figure out the illimitable nature of 
the space in which dwells the spiritual essence of 
all the Buddhas’ (Beal). 

In the modern Chinese ritual of Buddhism Dr 
Edkins says, ‘Kan (heaven) is the covering let down 
over an idol, as in the phrase Fo-Kan (a shrine for 
Buddha), and it here represents the sky as a canopy 
stretched over the world. Yu (the earth) is the chariot 
in which the idol sits.’ The tooth of Buddha in Ceylon 
is preserved under nine of these bell-shaped gold 
and jewelled canopies representing the nine heavens. 
Buddhist bells in China and Japan are usually 
ornamented with meridian lines, the sun, and the 
stars. 

In China the tombstones are often the well-known 
composite symbol consisting of a cube as a base, on it 
a sphere, then a cone, a crescent, and an inverted 
pear-shaped apex ; on each of the solids are charac- 
ters signifying earth, air, fire, water, and ether, in the 
order in which the elements were supposed to be 
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superimposed. And even the coinage, circular with 
a square hole, is well-understood as symbolisin 
heaven and earth. 


In Christian architecture it is still said at times 
that the nave and the chancel, divided by the 
screen, symbolise earth and heaven ; and Curzon gives 
it as the acknowledged significance of the Byzantine 
Churches with the Bema shut off by the Iconastasis. 

Didron tells us that the two or three thousand 
sculptures of one of the greater French cathedrals 
of the thirteenth century are stone encyclopedias 
comprising nature, science, ethics, and history. ‘These 
sculptures, then, are, in the fullest sense of the word, 
what in the language of the Middle Ages was called 
the “Image or Mirror of the Universe.” But it is 
rather the universe of religious ideas than the actual 
solid built world. The Byzantine scheme preserved 
more of the original thought: Christ was enthroned 
at the zenith of the central dome, then zone below 
zone, were the heavenly powers, the saints, and all 
nature, one great chorus of praise. 

A Byzantine church in Athens, the Magale Panagia, 
is described in ‘ Archeologia’ (Vol. I, New Series), 
and photographs are given of the paintings now 
destroyed. High in the centre of the dome is the 
Christ enthroned, with His feet on the mystic wheels, 
the whole expanse being a deep blue, next comes a 
series of nine semicircles containing representations 
of the Orders of the Hierarchy—the Seraphim, the 
Cherubim, the Thrones, the Dominions, the Virtues, 
the Powers, the Principalities, the Archangels, the 
Angels—which respectively rule the nine heavenly 
zones ; the przmum mobile, sphere of the fixed stars, 
and the seven planets. Below these a belt circles the 
dome, blue of the firmament, set all over with stars 
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and the twelve signs of the zodiac ; to the east is the 
sun, and to the west the moon ; still below these on the 
walls are the winds, hail, and snow; and still lower 
mountains, and trees, and the life on the earth, and 
with all is interwoven passages from the last three 
Psalms :— 

‘O praise the Lord of heaven; praise Him in the 
height. Praise Him, all ye angels of His; praise 
Him, all His host. Praise Him, sun and moon ; praise 
Him, all ye stars and light. Praise Him, all ye 
heavens ; and ye waters that are above the heavens. 
Let them praise the Name of the Lord.’ 


